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“There was something touching and sad in that meeting.” —>p. 739. 


UNDER FOOT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
—o— 


CuaPteR LVI.—Usine nis Power. 
ARK DANSON was weary of sitting inactive  Crawton to the bedside of his uncle. He did not ven- 
in the library, with nothing better to do than | ture another visit to the sick-room after Mrs. Crane left 
brooding over coming events, and watching for the| him, but sat at the window with folded arms, gazing 
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looked like a velvet carpet before the house. He 
did not disguise from himself that he was uneasy at 
the prospect of his cousin’s coming. If it could only 
be possible to overtake the man Thompson, and after 
bribing him to compliance with his wishes, invent 
some clever stratagem to intercept his errand, and 
thus leave the old merchant to infer that his nephew 
was resentful for past injustice, and refused to come 
at his bidding. It was a bold step to think of, and 
if he tried it and failed, that would be worse than 
all, for it would sink him lower than ever in his 
uncle’s regard. Then he had great doubt that any 
bribe would be able to corrupt the fidelity of the 
servant towards his old master; and even if he 
undertook the risk, and managed the thing success- 
fully, there were a hundred chances to one but that 
woman Crane would in some way ferret out the 
mystery. “Still waters run deep.” He believed 
that he particularly disliked and distrusted quiet 
women. After all, he decided that it was not worth 
the venture; he -was growing tired of endless 
scheming and the mental fever of fear and anxiety 
which it brought. Let him come; perhaps it would 
be his best policy to let events take their course. 
His interests were safe so long as the old man had 


no thought of altering his will, which he knew had, 


secured him all that he desired—the wealth and 
position which he valued above all else. 

In the midst of these musings it occurred to him 
that he would have time to make a visit to the city 
before Hugh Crawton could arrive at Broombank, 
thus securing for himself the opportunity of speak- 
ing his mind to Giles Royton, and putting into 
execution a purpose which he had formed—a purpose 
of revenge against Eleanor’s father, for what he 
called his confounded meddling with other people’s 
business, and the spiteful use which he had made of 
the knowledge gained by his prying. As Mark was 
well aware, he could act the master in the counting- 
house during the absence of the principal. 

While Daniel Crawton lay in his darkened chamber, 
shut out from the active business world where he had 
held his own with such a powerful hand, the sway 
which he was unable to exercise devolved upon his 
nephew, his partner and representative for the time. 
Mark had resolved that the first use which he made 
of his new power should be to discharge Giles Royton 
from his situation, and to do it at once, while it was 
impossible for the clerk to make any appeal against 
the decision that would send him out upon the world, 
in his declining years, without the means of living. 
That would be a blow of retaliation upon Eleanor 
for her obstinacy and rashness. Why could she not 
have waited ? 

Acting upon his suddenly formed resolution, Mark 
rang for some luncheon to be served immediately, 
forced himself to eat a little, then hastily left the 
house, rather glad to escape the anticipated inflic- 
tion of a téte-a-téte dinner with Dr. Grimes, against 





whom he still cherished resentment, and whom he 
would have been much pleased to release from his 
attendance in the sick-room. He would have been 
disturbed by other thoughts and apprehensions, if he 
could have seen one of the passengers, who was lean. 
ing composedly back in a compartment of one of the 
carriages in the down train that flashed past him— 
sedate, gentlemanly figure, in whom he would hare 
recognised at once his uncle’s solicitor, Mr. Bennett, 
who, with his confidential clerk, was hurrying to 
Broombank, in obedience to the urgent summons 
which he had received. If Mark had only caught 
one passing glimpse of that grave face, what a blow 
it would have dealt to his hopes of the future, and 
how materially it would have changed his thoughts 
and plans that day! But he did not. Unseen and 
unthought of, the man of law crossed him on his way, 
and the two thus unconsciously went speeding on to 
the fulfilment of their respective errands. 

The news of Daniel Crawton’s illness had ex. 
cited great consternation among his clerks in the 
city. Many grave looks and a subdued murmur of 
inquiry met Mark Danson on his entrance. One 
glance told him that Giles Royton was at his desk 
as usual, He noticed the dropping of his pen, and 
saw him lean forward with an expression of keen 
anxiety on his face, to hear his answer to the ques- 
tions about his uncle. Mark strode on to the 
private office, where there were letters to be looked 
over, and certain business transactions to attend to, 
which kept him employed for some little time. As 
soon as he was at liberty, he rang the bell and gave 
a somewhat peremptory order for Mr. Royton to 
come to him. 

“Mind, Richard, he is to leave whatever he is 
doing, and attend to me at once; I am waiting.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

A few moments, and he was again face to face with 
his wife’s father. Not a word was spoken for several 
seconds, during which they stood regarding each 
other with lowering looks, both instinctively feeling 
the necessity of being upon the defensive. It was now 
open hostility, with every pretext of disguise tom 
down between them. Mark Danson was the first to 
speak, His words had an aggressive tone that, 
under the circumstances, was particularly offensive 
to the clerk, and called up a dull glow of heat into 
his pale face. “I need not ask if you have published 
to your friends that interesting fact of our relation- 
ship; for there is little doubt but you would edify 
them with full particulars thereof.” 

“It is no longer a secret, as you know,” replied 
Royton, significantly; “but in one thing you are 
mistaken,” he added, proudly. “I would not anger 
myself by talking about it any more than I could 
help; for, as I told you once before, I am not proud 
of the connection. I have no reason to be; it was 
the;darkest day in my Nelly’s life’ when she first 
met you.” 
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« And in mine,” struck in Mark, bitterly; “it has 
cost me endless trouble and anxiety to keep that 
wretched marriage out of sight.” 

«And you would have let your Cousin Hugh have 
gone to his ruin without mercy; you would have 
shown none to him or his family.” 

“How do you know that?” demanded Mark, 
fiercely. “It would not have been ruin if he had 
emigrated, and made his fortune in another country, 
away from this overcrowded place, where counting- 
house clerks are as plentiful as blackberries, and it 
I tell 
you it would not have been ruin for him. You doubt 
me, man, I read it in your face; but it is true for 
all that—there, at least, I was not deceiving Hugh ; 
alucrative situation would have been ready for him 
when he landed, and through my influence. But 
enough of this; I did not send for you to engage 
ina war of useless words, only to tell you that 
from this day you may consider yourself under 
notice of dismissal, which will end on this day 
month,” 

“Dismissal!”? gasped the clerk, with dilating 
eyes. 
“Yes; I think I spoke distinctly enough; after 
that date we shall not require your services.” 

Giles Royton’s face worked as he said, slowly, “I 
know why you have done this.” 

“Possibly you may, to your sorrow, perhaps, when 
you find yourself pushed to the wall by younger and 
stronger men. I tell you that there are scores of old, 
worn-out fellows like yourself, a drug upon the labour 
market ; but, whatever happens, remember that it is 
your daughter’s work. She lost sight of your in- 
terest, as well as her own, when she urged you to 
tum informer. I know it is her work,’ he con- 
tinued, passionately ; ‘‘ you would never have done it 
of yourself.” 

“You are right. All the good that I have done in 
my life has been Nelly’s doing, God bless her! It 
was nothing but my duty; and, if the time were to 
come over again, I hope I should have strength given 
me to do it all the same, and never sell my conscience 
for the sake of a situation ; but,” he added, as if the 
question had suddenly flashed upon his mind, “does 
my,master, Daniel Crawton, know anything of 
this ?”” 

“I do not hold myself bound to enter into ex- 
planations with you,” said Mark, haughtily. “You 
should not need to be told, after all these years, that 
my uncle’s interests and mine are identical, and that 
I represent him in his,absence. In his name I give 
your notice of dismissal.” 


“Which I take in my own,” replied the other, | division of his property. 
“I am not ashamed of having done my | Danson to be enriched at the expense of other 


quietly, 
duty.” 

Mark rang the bell with some irritability, and 
turned his back upon the speaker as a hirft that 
their interview was to end there. Glancing askanee 











at the discharged clerk, he saw him walk out of the 
office, holding his head a little higher than usual. 

The junior partner went back to Broombank, 
exulting in having done what he wished, and used: 
his power before anything occurred to wrest it from 
his hand. 

And what of poor Giles Royton, who had to keep 
up appearances before his fellow-clerks with such 
a forced strain upon his spirits all that day? The 
brave, outward cheerfulness wa3 nearly all gone 
when he reached home in the evening. He almost 
tottered into the room where his daughter Eleanor 
sat sewing, and, putting his hands upon her shoulders, 
abruptly announced his news. ‘“ He, Mark Danson, 
has done it, Nelly, as I might have expected he 
would, if the chance was ever given him; but, in 
spite of what he says, I can’t think that the old 
master has any hand in it.” 

‘What has he done, father?” questioned Eleanor; 
with blanched cheeks. 

In reply, Giles Royton fave the news of Daniel 
Crawton’s illness, saying, in conclusion, “‘ And his: 
nephew has made it the opportunity to give me 
notice of dismissal. I am to leave this day month, 
and what is to become of us after that, Heaven only 
knows. You are his wife, and can force a provision 
from him, child; but I would not have you touch a 
shilling of his money.” 

Then Eleanor took upon herself the office of 
comforter, with the high moral courage which had 
always been such a sure spar of trust for the father’s 
weakness to cling to. Her face glowed, and her 
eyes lit with a light which he had not seen in them 
for days. 

“You caz guess why he has done it, Nelly.” 

“Yes, father; but never mind, you did what was. 
right; better any kind of hardship, than for you to 
keep your place at the price of wrong to another. 
Things may not be so bad with us after all. Iam 
getting stronger, and with God’s blessing I can turn 
to work as in the old days. Even this cloud that 
seems so dark may have light behind it; for if the 
worst eomes, father, I have a feeling that we shall 
not be left without our daily bread.” 





CHAPTER LVII. 
UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 
Ir was done, the important task which Daniel Craw- 
ton had set himself, believing it one of the most 
pressing duties which remained for him to do on 
this side of the grave. He had altered his will, 
making what he now felt to be a more equitable 
What right had Mark 


members of his family, equally near to him, and 
hearing the Crawton name? It had been nothing 
less than injustice to set aside their claims, and let 
his own quarrel with the father mar the interests of 
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the unoffending children. Did it not seem like retri- 
bution that the seed which he had sown in blind re- 
liance upon his own foresight and wisdom should bear 
such fruit? He had reaped the bitter harvest, and 
time was given him to make some reparation so far 
as concerned the future. The past he could only 
regret, for it enfolded a story which troubled him to 
dwell upon, of a cloud of poverty which had gloomed 
dense and Gark over the destinies of an unfortunate 
household, while he was winning the prizes of life, 
banking, investing, and massing his wealth. He 
did not like to think of all that toil, struggle, and 
silent endurance of ills which he had done so little 
to alleviate. Those were the thoughts which the 
stricken old man put from him with a long, quiver- 
ing sigk during the hours of that sunny morning, 
when he lay waking and watching, all the returning 
power of his mind concentrated upon two fixed ideas 
—the coming of Hugh Crawton and the altering of 
his will 

The first arrival was that of the solicitor, a 
thoroughly conscientious man, and worthy of the 
confidence which his client reposed in him. He did 
what was required of him with his usual promptness, 
and without comment, secking no explanation beyond 
what was conveyed in the instructions which he 
received, and treating the whole matter as one of the 
changes and eccentricities to which he was accustomed 
from wealthy old clients in the final important act 
of their lives—the disposal of their effects. Like 
Dr. Marshall, the legal gentleman had too much 
business upon his hands to admit of him lingering 
long after he had fulfilled the errand which brought 
him to Broombank. Only allowing himself a few 
minutes’ gossip in the library with Dr. Grimes, who 
was an old acquaintance, Mr. Bennett hurried away, 
to the intense disgust of his clerk, who had become 
favourably impressed with the friendliness of the 
butler, and was much disappointed in his hope of a 
longer holiday. 

The pair were far on their way back to town before 
Mark Danson returned, As Mark came in sight of the 
house, he was just in time to catch the retreating 
shadow of Mr. Poynts moving in an opposite direction. 
He was the rector of the village church, an intimate 
friend of his uncle’s, and a frequent visitor at 
Broombank. What more natural than for him to 
_ be often there, particularly during the old man’s 
illness? So Mark argued to himself, in contradietion 
of the involuntary misgiving which arose in his 
mind at the moment. He could not tell why, at 
such a time, he should recall the fact that, several 
years ago, when his uncle had occasion to add a 
codicil to his will, this Mr. Poynts had been one of 
the witnesses; but what possible association of ideas 
could connect that circumstance with the clergyman’s 
present visit? Mark took himself to task for his 
folly, and went on twirling his elegantly-mounted 
cane in his hand, and angrily switching off the petals 





of some flowers as he passed. Anxious to ascertain 
if his cousin had arrived during his absence, he 
invented an errand for Thompson, sent for him, and 
was told that the man was still out with the carriage, 
This conveyed the information he sought, for he 
guessed then that Hugh Crawton had not come. 

“I suppose there have been no visitors to-day,” 
he remarked to the butler in an apparently careless 
tone. 

“No, sir, only Mr. Poynts, who has just gone, and 
Mr. Bennett, the lawyer, who went before him.” 

Mark started, the last unexpected announcement 
came upon him like a shock. He was standing on 
the hearth-rug and the butler was looking at him, 
Becoming suddenly aware of this, and dreading 
the amount of inquisitive speculation that would be 
excited among the servants if he allowed his agita. 
tion to appear too visibly upon the surface, Mark 
made an effort to master himself, and turned his 
ghastly face to the fire-place, saying, with as much 
indifference as he could assume— 

“Oh, indeed. Very well, Johnson; you can go 
now. I don’t think Thompson will be long before 
he returns.” 

And Johnson, the oracular, went at his bidding, 
making his own version about the queer looks of the 
young master, who, as he expressed it, “ seemed quite 
doubled up at his mention of the lawyer.” 

As the door closed upon the servant, Mark dropped 
into the nearest chair, and resting his head on his 
hands, remained for some time brooding over this 
new feature in his affairs with a helpless feeling of 
defeat upon him. It was done then—all that he 
had most dreaded and studied to prevent. There 
could be only one purpose for the visit of Lawyer 
Bennett, and even upon the brink of the grave the 
old man had revived to deal out to him his punish- 
ment. What use for him to contend further? He 
had been playing fast and loose with fortune, and 
the final chances of the day were against him. 
What matter now whether Hugh Crawton came to 
Broombank or not? and what would it avail him to 
try to keep them apart? the whole family of the 
Crawtons might take their places beside that sick- 
bed if they pleased : it was nothing to him, now that 
his promised inheritance had been signed away, and 
for anything that he could tell the future that awaited 
him would be little removed from beggary. While 
thus thinking he heard the grating of wheels upon 
the gravel outside; but he did not look up, or rouse 
himself from that drooping, despairing attitude, 
though he guessed that the sound heralded the 
arrival of his Cousin Hugh. 

* * * * * 

The sunlight had shifted from the window of the 
sick-room, and lines of cool grey shadows were 
falling across the floor, softly marking the day’s 
decline. The favourable symptoms of the patient 
still continued: but as Dr. Grimes had feared, the 
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interview with the lawyer had overtasked his powers. 
As the day wore on he showed signs of exhaustion, 
and his voice was very feeble and broken as he now 
and then questioned Mrs. Crane about the hour. 
Each time he received his answer with a fretful sigh, 
“Would he never come?” At last there was a 
sound of wheels, and presently a quiet ring at the 
hall door bell penetrated to the ears of the listeners 
in the sick-chamber. 

“The carriage at last,” murmured the invalid, with 
a sudden lighting of his face ; “ it is Hugh Crawton; 
I know he is come, bring him to me at once.” 

Dr. Grimes came to the foot of the bed, and looked 
up at the patient with a serious face, which expressed 
what he feit, the fear that all this excitement would 
be too much for one day. The old man saw the look, 
and understood it, for he roused himself to answer, 
with feverish eagerness, something of the old im- 
perious will flashing out for an instant from his eyes, 
“Don’t try to cross my wish, doctor. I know what 
is best in this case. I must see my nephew now, and 
I will have no nay.” 

So they let him come. Ata sign from the doctor 
Mrs. Crane slipped quietly out of the room, and 
Daniel Crawton watched the door with an intensely 
expectant look, murmuring, “Thank Heaven! the 
task is finished before he comes or can know anything 
of it! You understand me, old friend,” he added, 
addressing the doctor with a tone of appeal which he 
had used before with reference to the same subject. 
“My nephew Hugh knows nothing of my change of 
intentions in his favour; and no one can blame him 
by a single word. Here he comes, that is his step. 
You will leave us together, doctor, you and Mrs. 
Crane. I have much to say to the lad.” 

“Yes, certainly, Mr. Crawton; but really this ex- 
citement is very bad. Iam afraid Dr. Marshall——” 

He was interrupted. “Be afraid of nothing, 
doctor. I promise to remember all your cautions, 
only leave us together.” 

Both for uncle and nephew there was something 
touching and sad in that meeting, particularly for 
Hugh, thus unexpectedly brought, for the first time 
in his life, under the roof of his father’s wealthy 
brother, with the stricken master of the stately man- 
sion lying there in that helplessness which seemed 
so strange in association with him. The young 
man had not yet recovered from the shock which 
Doctor Grimes’s note had given him. He was out 
with his sister when the stopping of the Broombank 
carriage at his father’s door threw the little house- 
hold into such perturbation. Looking back now on 
the bright morning spent with May Rivers, he coulé. 
not help reproaching himself for his unconscieus 
happiness, while his uncle was lying there. But for 
that delay he would have arrived hours earlier. For 
some minutes his heart was too full to speak. He 
could only lean over the bed and enclose the out- 
stretched hand in his clinging clasp, with a reverend 





lifting up of his heart, in thankfulness that his 
innocence had been made known before this stroke 
had fallen on the old man. 

The sufferer was the first to break that silence, 
which was perhaps more expressive than words 
could have been. “Thanks, Hugh; I knew you 
would come—that you, at least, would not let any 
memory of injustice and injury in the past come 
between us now. Yet I was harsh to you, Hugh; 
for I cast you out without mercy; there has been 
little favour shown to you or yours.” 

“Oh, uncle! do not talk like this,” spoke Hugh, 
with a choking sob in his voice, and still clasping 
the wrinkled hand in his. 

“It is true, boy; I have been to blame through 
all. I had too much dependence upon myself and 
my own wisdom. I know now where I fell short of 
the high standards of good which I set up for others. 
On the border of the dark valley, Hugh, the veil 
falls away from our eyes, and we see everything so 
clearly. It is fit now, when all else have failed me, 
that I should have none to turn to or trust in at 
the last but you. Shall I confess it, boy? you are 
near to my heart; you have been always from the 
night that first brought us together ” 

Hugh’s breast heaved, and he bent his head to 
hide the agitation in his face as he whispered, “ And 
I never to guess it, uncle, all the time that I was 
striving ever so hard to win your esteem.” 

“With what motive?” asked the sick man, with 
a strange look of earnest interest in the answer. 

“That I might be able to wipe out any offence 
that my father may have given you in the past— 
perhaps even to make up that long estrangement 
which has been such a grief to my mother. And— 
and it was my ambition to tread in your steps, to 
make my way as you had made yours, and achieve 
for myself fortune and position as you had achieved 
them.” ‘ 

Daniel Crawton sighed, and his fingers clung 
yearningly to the warm young hands that were 
pressing his as though they would infuse some of 
their own vigorous life into his failing one. His 
voice shook as he said, “Just the answer I might 
have expected from one in whom I have often fancied 
a likeness to myself; but you must not choose the 
same path, Hugh; it is too bleak and bare and hard 
for you to tread. From my own experience, I tell 
you it must never be the same lonely life for you, 
my boy; not the same empty heart when you grow 
old. You must love and marry—for a good woman’s 
love is the truest help and influence that a man can 
have about him in his early struggles, and the best 
armour for him to wear through his life. You look 
at me with wonder, Hugh; I will whisper a secret 
which, perhaps, you have not guessed. I loved your 
mother in the bygone days. It was not her fault 
that she could not return my love and bless my life 
as she has blessed my brother’s. No fault of hers 
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that I had to stand aside and become soured and 
hard and worldly. No fault of hers, God bless her. 
There, Hugh, in those few words you have the story 
of my life, except for the addition, which I make 
now, that the empty place is filled at last, and what 
I have left of affection I give to her only son if he 
will take it, and like the stern old man a little for 
himself.” 

* Dear uncle.” 

That was all Hugh could say from his full heart, 
‘ut his lips pressed a reverent kiss upon that other 
helpless hand which lay out over the coverlet: and thus 
was confirmed between them the subtle bond of that 
strong kinship of nature which had always seemed 
to draw them together. After that the old man lay 
for awhile silent from exhaustion, At his request, 
Hugh gave him a drink; then he seemed to revive, 
-and began again: ‘‘ Don’t be uneasy, Hugh. I see 
you will be as bad as Dr. Grimes; but I promise to 
rest presently. First, there is something I want to 
say. Ah, now I remember: it was about your emi- 
gration to Australia. I heard that it was your in- 
tention to go out there.” 





* Yes, uncle, it was.” 

“ But not now, Hugh; I trust that is all over,” 

“ Over for the present.” 

“Not merely for the present,” interrupted the olg 
man, earnestly: “you must give up that idea, Hugh; 
your duty lies here, in the old land. You must 
never leave it, my boy; the folks at home will need 
you more and more as the years go on; and the 
firm of Crawton and Co. will need you. There wil] 
be the old name to keep up. Promise that you will 
do all this for my sake !” 

And Hugh, in a voice broken by emotion, gave 
the required promise, full of wonder at these words, 
which contained the first hint that had been given 
him of any intentions which his uncle might have 
formed in his favour. 

At that moment Dr. Grimes, fearful and anxious 
for his patient, came back, and the talk between 
uncle and nephew ended for the time; but Daniel 
Crawton, with characteristic perversity, would not 
allow Hugh to leave him, but kept him by his bed- 
side, as though it soothed him to know that he was 
there. (To be continued.) 








WORDS IN SEASON. 
THE WATCH TOWER.—I. 


BY THE REY. 


HE warder walks his rounds upon 

i the castle walls, and as battlements 

and embrasures alternately obstruct 

Hi and extend his view, he glances at 

4} the postern gate, the moat, the draw- 

bridge, nd each opening through which treason 

might admit an enemy. And when he would 

enlarge his horizon, and anticipate the coming of 

some messenger with tidings, or discern danger at 

a distance, he ascends the watch tower, listening 

for the heavy tramp of armed men, or looking for 

the cloud of dust raised by the chariots and horse- 

men. He does so anxiously, as one with a serious 

responsibility resting on him; patiently, as one 

set under authority; and submissively, as one 

that must give account to his lord, and be ready 
to answer his inquiries. 

It was somewhat after this manner that Eli, the 
aged judge of Israel, sat in the gate, when the armies 
of Israel and his two sons had gone ont to battle 
against the Philistines. He trembled for the ark 
of God, which, without warrant, had been taken 
from its resting-place, and accompanied the host; 
and when on the arrival of the messenger the 
whole city was moved, and cried out because of 
the evil tidings he had brought, so that the cry 
reached the ears of the aged man, and he learned 
suddenly that Israel had fled with a great slaugh- 
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ter, that his two sons were dead, and that the 
ark of God was taken, he fell from his seat by 
the side of the gate backward, and his neck brake, 
and he died. 

It was after the same manner that David sat 
between the two gates of his city, and the watch- 
man went up to the roof over the gate, upon the 
wall, and lifted up his eyes, and looked and 
beheld a man running alone. The watchman 
cried and told the king; and too soon he heard 
those tidings which sent him to his chamber, 
weeping; and as he went, he said, “O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son !” 

In the time of Ahaziah, King of Judah, also, 
there stood a watchman on the tower in Jezreel; 
and he spied the company of Jehu when he came 
as the instrument of God’s righteous judgment; 
and he said, “I see a company.” Messenger 
after messenger was dispatched to learn the 
object of the man who drove so furiously, and 
when none returned, the king himself went out 
to meet and confront him. Then Jehu drew 4 
bow with his full strength, and smote Ahaziah, so 
that he sunk down dead in his ehariot. 

A vision of like kind was seen by Isaiah the 
prophet. It was “the burden of Dumah.” He 
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called out of Seir, “ Watchman, what of the night? 
Watchman, what of the night? The watchman 
said, The morning cometh, and also the night: 
if ye will inquire, inquire ye: return, come.” 

A holy resolution, based upon the same figure, 
and with a spiritual meaning, was made by Habak- 
kuk the prophet. “I will stand upon my watch,” he 
said, “and set me upon the tower, and will watch 
to see what he will say unto me, and what I shall 
answer when I am reproved” (Hab. ii. 1). 

The watch tower is thus an important place, 
both literally and figuratively; and especially 
from this last illustration do we learn a very in- 
structive lesson, to which, in its several aspects, 
we shall do well to give heed—viz., What is 
our proper position or state of mind for learn- 
ing God’s will. 

The prophet was waiting to know God’s will 
and God’s purposes, as it respected the calamities 
coming upon his people, and the calumnies heaped 
upon himself; and we may learn from what he did 
and said, the position that becomes us under 
similar circumstances. We also may “stand upon 
our watch, and set us upon the tower, and watch 
to see what He will say unto us, and what we 
shall answer when we are reproved.” 


I—WATCH WITHOUT. 

It is to be observed that our subject is not one 
of Christian watchfulness; as when our Lord 
said; “ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation;” and as St. Paul said, “ Watch ye; 
stand fast in the faith; be strong.” Those cau- 
tions have reference to wanderings of heart; to 
the avoidance of evil habits and companions; to 
the way of escape from temptation; and they 
involve a different subject, and require different 
treatment. God’s dealings with man are now 
before us, and we are to look around and trace out 
“the operations of his hands” in providence and 
grace. We are, as it were, upon a tower, observing 
what is coming and what is going; what is calcu- 
lated to arouse ; and what cause there is for alarm. 
On level ground—that is, so to speak, in common 
life—we forget much that we ought to remember ; 
we see not our tokens; there is too much slum- 
bering and sleeping. But from the tower we see 
time gliding away; eternity approaching; and 
the progress and conflicts of the Gospel. 

1. We see time gliding away. The movement 
is so imperseptible, we scarcely notice it; and in 
middle life things often progress so equably and 
silently that we are scarcely conscious of the 
motion. But after a certain interval the change 
is manifest. Time has glided on, bearing the 
record of all that we have done or left undone; of 
all our thoughts, and words, and actions. 

It is like the passing breeze which sweeps the 
plain and fans the flowers, carrying away from 
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one the sweet perfume, from another the poisonous 
odour. 

It is like the flowing stream, which, hurrying 
over its varied bed, now runs clear as crystal, and 
now turbid and discoloured with earthy mixtures. 

All, whether good or bad, are borne away to the 
land that is very far off; all are produced to bear 
witness for or against us at another day. The 
lapse of time would be nothing, ifit carried nothing 
with it; but the savour and the impress of all that 
we have said and done is borne by it away without 
recall. 

In the hurry of life we do not think enough of 
this. Men busy themselves with buying, and 
selling, and getting gain. They have their points 
to carry, their work to do, their families to main- 
tain, their tastes to gratify. The lapse of time 
is little thought of till they get them to the 
tower, and then they see that forty, fifty, sixty 
years have gone, that grey hairs are upon them 
here and there, that they are passing for old men, 
that nothing can be recalled, that the world and 
all things therein will soon be to them like “a 
tale that is told,” or “a dream when one awaketh.” 

This is a startling prospect for many, especially 
if no preparation is made, and nothing known of 
“peace with God through Jesus Christ.” 

Childhood is gone, with its tender heart and 
susceptibility to good impressions ; youth is gone, 
with its ripening intellect and bright anticipations; 
manhood is gone, with its firmness, forethought, 
and maturity; old age has come, with its failing 
desires, its darkened windows, its shut doors, and 
its blossoming almond-tree! 

What if we have lived in vain! What if the 
work of salvation is to us unknown! ~ What if 
the Saviour is not our Saviour—if we have never 
believed in his name—never sat at his feet—never 
listened to his words—never felt his love—never 
prepared for his appearing! 

It is well to get up to the tower and see all 
this; well, to observe time gliding away unim- 
proved, and carrying with it perhaps the record 
of an ungodly, careless, irreligious life. 

2. It is well, moreover, because from the tower 
we see eternity approaching. It comes like some 
great mysterious mist, enveloping all, hiding all, 
ending all! It sweeps over us, frustrating every 
plan, cutting off every purpose, preventing the 
fulfilment of all promises, baffling all resolutions. 

Men try to forget it. They put off thoughts 
of death. They are looking one way, and death 
comes the other. They are shutting the door, 
and death enters at the window. And it is not 
death alone which is to be dreaded. Death is 
not theend. Its hand is very cold; its languor 
or excitement, its paleness or its flush, its insensi- 
bility or terror, its torpor or its pain, are often 
very sad—but “after death the judgment.” When 
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death gets in, it opens the door to eternity; and 
before us is the “great white throne.” The 
account is then required, and probation is followed 
by retribution. 

Ah, yes! We have been looking from the tower 
at the gliding away of time before us; now turn— 
we may well be startled at the near approach of 
eternity behind us. It will soon enclose us, and 
then there will be one more soul lost or saved. 
Having seen and learnt this on the tower, let each 
one of us hasten down and give “all diligence to 
make his calling and election sure.” 

3. But from the tower we can see also the 
conflicts and progress of the Gospel. The battle 
iz spread before us: the conflict between good 
and evil; the “sword,” which our blessed Lord 
foresaw and foretold as the accompaniment of 
his Gospel. “Iam not come,” he said, “to send 
peace upon earth, but a sword; ”—darkness will 
contend with light, and evil with good. This is 
the strife we see upon the plain, and in its result 
all should take the deepest interest. 

God’s plan of salvation is revealed, and written 
in the Book of Life. It teaches that man is a 
sinner, “born in sin and shapen in iniquity,” 
an enemy to God by wicked works. 

It teaches that the incarnate Son of God assumed 
our nature and became man’s representative as 
the second Adam. He went about doing good. 
He called disciples to his side. He bore our griefs 
and carried our sorrows. He was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Upon the 
cress he offered an atoning sacrifice “full, perfect, 
and sufficient” for the sins of the whole world. 
He died, the just for the unjust, that he might 
reconcile us to God. 

Upon these great truths, as a foundation, the 
Church is built. To this Saviour, lifted up upon 
the cross, all mankind are drawn. Moved by grace, 
they come as penitents and believers. The Church 
opens her arms to embrace both them and theirs, 
and they receive a name better than of sons and 
daughters. It spreads and spreads—that shelter- 
ing Church! Christ abides with it; the Holy 
Spirit adds to it; chosen men minister in it: let 
every one thank God who belongs to it. 

But it is the Church militant still. Men rise up 
against it who throw doubt upon the Book which 
contains its charter, and constitutes its rule of faith. 
Men strive with it who say that its records of 
creation are not true—that God did not make all 
things by the word of his power, and create man 
after his own image. Some say the world goes 
on without God, that prayer has no power with 
him, suffering no alleviation from him, sorrows 
no sympathy, tears no efficacy. Others make reli- 
gion a matter of expediency, rather than of neces- 
sity. They take away its awful authority, break 
down the barriers of morality, and annihilate every 





essential difference between truth and error, goog 
and evil, vice and virtue, by bringing all eventually 
to the same place. Some slight all forms, lj 
ordinances, all props; whilst others make the 
essence of religion to consist in outward ritual, 
the name to live, the penitential prostration, the 
absolving and mediating priest interposing by. 
tween Christ and the soul. 

Such is the conflict going on. We see it from 
the tower, when we “ look without,” and it ig well 
we should; for every man is personally respon. 
sible for his fidelity to Christ, and every one who 
is not for him is against him. The tower is to 
enlarge the view, to show us the conflict, and 
enable us to acquit ourselves, when we join the 
battle, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 





IIL—WATCH WITHIN. 

There is no use in watching without, unless we 
watch within. Disaffection, treachery, conspiracy, 
may be brooding within the walls of the tower; 
and foes within are more dangerous than foes with- 
out. Our subject, therefore, changes here; and this 
second division becomes personal, as the first was 
gencral. We have been watching without, now 
let us watch within; let us bring truth home to 
ourselves ; let us ascertain whether or not God is 
dealing with us. If he is calling us to a new and 
better life, we should be ready to obey the call. 
If he is warning us of some danger to be avoided, 
we should give instant heed to his voice. If heis 
inviting us to come to his side, we should rise 
up and group ourselves around him. It is our 
day of grace, and we should know it; and how 
can we know it if we do not watch ? 

1. Watch within, then, to see if there is aay 
sense of insecurity. Do you sometimes feel un- 
safe? Is there sometimes a great throb in the 
heart, when you think of what God requires, 
and what you have rendered? Do you know 
of anything in your course of life unfavourable 
to your soul’s health? Do you feel that some 
of the things done of you in secret are not what 
they ought to be? Do you fear that the sur- 
render of the heart to Christ has never been 
really made? These perturbations are not to be 
disregarded as things of little moment. They 
may be the faint streak of dawn; the unnoticed 
ripple of the turning tide; the first “Samuel” 
whispered in the temple; the beckoning of David 
“from the sheepfolds;” the silent laying of the 
prophet’s staff on the face of the dead; the saving 
look cast up to the sycamore-tree. God may be 
about to speak; stand upon your watch! Left 
alone to nature’s teaching, you would be talking 
about your innocence, and your good heart, and 
your unblemished life; and you would be saying, 
** Peace, peace,” when there was no peace. But 
your conscience is aroused, and disturbed, and 
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uneasy. There is much in that; for God disturbs | 
conscience; God makes it restless and uneasy. | 
He bids it speak for him, as you hear it, not in | 
flattering, but in warning words. 

The very first symptom which leads on to an | 
altered life, is the feeling that our present course 
of life is unsatisfactory, that we are not safe, that 
something must be done! How to do it; what 
change to make; what course to pursue; what 
is wrong; what is to be set right, are quite dif- 
ferent questions—to be dealt with under another 
section. But the first symptom of dissatisfaction 
—the first feeling of insecurity—is most important. 
It calls for a prompt response: “ Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth. Make me to know myself. 
Give me true understanding. Enlighten my con- 
science. Enable me to put my safety out of doubt. 
Show me the mouth of the pit on which I was 
madly straying. Give me needful grace. Stretch 
forth the hand to me, a miserable sinner.” Ah, 
yes! The loving hand will soon be stretched out 
when such words are heard. No one ever “comes | 
to himself,” and Christ does not come to him. No 
lost sheep cries out, without bringing the Good 
Shepherd. 

2. Watch within, and see whether there is not 
only a sense of insecurity, but some conviction of 
sinfulness. Does it never occur to you as strange, 
and as a matter requiring explanation, that you 
find itso easy to do what is wrong, so hard to do 
what is right? Have you never felt painful self- 
reproach in recognising the alienation which 
naturally subsists between your Father in heaven 
and yourself, so that you shun his eye and hide 
from his presence? The Bible is in your hands: 
do you never wonder that you feel so little interest | 
in it? God hears prayer: how can you account 
for finding no outpouring of the heart—no flow | 








secret drawing tothe Lord. You may not “ know 
him, nor the power of his resurrection, nor the 
fellowship of his sufferings.” But do you desire tg 
do so? Does your soul “ follow hard after him?” 
Having no righteousness of your own, would you 
plead his? Clad like Joshua, the high priest 
in “filthy garments ” (Zech. iii. 4), would you fain 
put on his spotless robe? As you read the holy 
life and listen to the holy words of Christ—as yoy 
see disciples grouped around him, and counting al] 
things but loss for his dear name’s sake—as you see 
Mary washing his feet with tears, and wiping them 
with the hairs of her head—as you see blind men 
calling to him from the wayside that they may re. 
ceive their sight—as you observe the poor afflicted 
woman pressing into the crowd to touch the hem 
of his garment—as you see the beloved disciple 
standing by his cross, and receiving his last com. 
mands—would you fain cast in your lot with them, 
and go and do likewise? Does the fulness of his 
grace soriewhat move your heart? Does the 
power of his word tend to inspire confidence? 
Does his love stir up yours? When men draw 
back, do you feel impelled to come forward? When 
disciples forsake him and flee, do you feel as if you 
could stand forth a confessor? If so, that is the 
fulfilment of Christ’s word—“TI, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me.” ‘The growth of this 
feeling in you—this drawing—may be gradual and 
imperceptible; but it is divine. Stand upon your 
watch! Why, you might have let this, your day 
of grace, pass by! You might have gone to your 
farm or to your merchandise, and thus let this, 
the accepted time, slip away! Now, be of good 
courage—follow on to know the Lord. Soon you 
will be seen sitting under his shadow with great 
delight, and finding his fruit sweet to your taste. 
4, Watch within, also, and see whether any 


of words before him? You have the seventh | “holy desires, good counsels, and just works” 
day’s rest: have you never felt and said, “ What a | have any place in your heart. You used to love 
weariness it is?” Do not these things sometimes | sin, pleasure, the world. You used to make “ pro- 
strike sadly upon your mind and weigh heavily | vision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereo ie 
upon your conscience? If so, then God is speaking. | The fish, and the garlic, and the cucumbers 
Stand upon your watch! This is conviction of sin; | of Egypt used to charm you. Your thoughts 
this is what the Holy Spirit works within the | and meditations were only evil continually. Are 
soul; this isthe“ strait gate” of the Gospel; itis | these things changing? Does it sometimes seem 
to this God brings all whom he would save. If we | to you that a holy man must be a happy man? 
regard not in our minds these “works of the Lord,” | Would you fain cast in your lot with the people of 
and these “operations of his hands,” he will break | God? Does sin appear exceeding sinful? This is 
us down and not build us Up; hence the necessity | not a vain thing: it is for your life. Stand upon 
laid upon us to watch within. God may be work- | your watch! The Spirit of Holiness is at work 
ing, and we not know it. We may treat all these | within. Do not trifle with nor stifle his godly 
incipient convictions as common feelings and pass- | motions. You may yet haye “holiness to the 
en dee reel opgs a " a on | Lord” seen 9 “~ — — 
Zerms O e divine life. ne 0 e wells of upon the very “bells of your horses” (Zech. 
salvation is conviction of sin; and we must feel a | xi 14). The love to oe the faint longing 
sense of need, before we can say with the Greeks | after holiness, is a part of holiness—its beginning. 
of old, “ Sir, we would see Jesus.” These four points, thus named, may be working, 








3. Watch within, and see whether there is any | more or less effectually, in the heart of a mal, 
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without his realising or fully understanding what | watch, and get him to the tower that he may 
they mean or whither they lead. It is most im- | know the time of his visitation, and be eventually 
portant that he should understand and realise | numbered amongst the followers of the Lamb. 








them; and hence he is bidden to stand upon his (To be concluded in our next.) 
DOLLY. 
y WAS in the golden summer time, And Dolly, with the crown of flowers, 
We strolled beside the brook, So artless and so fair— 
And Dolly pulled the choicest flowers Yes, there we strolled that summer day, 
From out some ferny nook, A happy, loving pair! 

‘The harebells and the daisies pied She gaily took the chaplet off 
We wove into a crown, And placed it in my hand, 

And Dolly placed it on her head And said, “ Keep you the crown, Sir Knight, 
And shook her ringlets down. It is your Queen’s command.” 

Dearly I loved fair Dolly, And then, with many a fond “ good-bye,” 
And Dolly she loved me; We parted at the mill, 

Since rivers ran and flowers grew While the birds were singing adieu to the Sun 
Who were so blest as we? As he sank behind the hill, 

Dolly, a pretty country lass, A year passed slowly; I was far 
Without the guile to know it; Away from that pleasant stream, 

And I, who tell the story, was— When tidings came that made my hope 
Or thought I was—a poet. Die like an idle dream ; 

Here, in the dusky evening’s light, For the fairest maid in those meadow lands, 
Close to great London’s roar, Sweet Dolly, the village pride, 

That sounds like ocean’s ceaseless beat Had folded her hands, like the leaves of a flower, 
Upon a rocky shore, And drooped, and pined, and died. 

I fancy I can see the stream, Here are the flowers that she wore that day— 
And hear the gentle sigh That day beside the stream ; 

Of the corn-rich meadow, and the trees They bring me back to the side of my love, 
In the orchard, too, close by ; And say, “’Tis not a dream.” - T. HS. 
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PART II. | with which to go to her new home. So Dora 
HEN Albert and Dora were deciding , bravely told Albert that their means would not 
about the wedding-day, he informed allow a grand affair like that, and she thought it 
1 her that he wished to have a fine| better for all concerned that the wedding should 


ri; wedding. They must have carriages | be a very simple and quiet one. 





a) and postillions, and she must wear a| With not a very good grace, Albert submitted to 
white dress, with wreath and veil, and have six of | a more moderate arrangement than he at first 
her prettiest friends for bridesmaids, and all the | proposed; but, after all, the wedding was of a 
rest of it. character that his mother knew well enough he 

Dora heard this with some trepidation; for, | could not really afford. They went to London to 
although her widowed mother “lived on her | spend their honeymoon. 
means,” those means were but just sufficient for| “Of course we must go somewhere for a week or 
comfort, and Dora herself had, during the past a fortnight, Dora; and we can see so much of 
four or five years of her life, been obliged to take | life in London.” ; 
music pupils in order to add to their smallincome.| Dora was pleased to go. “Still,” said she, “it 
She had found it as much as she could do to pro-, isn’t absolutely necessary that we should go out 
vide herself with a stock of really necessary things , at all.” 
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“Oh! but what will they say if we don’t ?” was 
his response. 

Albert took her about a good deal during their 
stay there to see some of the sights, and any one 
who has been to London on a similar errand, will 
know that it cannot be done for nothing. Albert 
went ahead so dashingly, that he found, as the day 
approached for going home, that he had only just 
sufficient left to pay their hotel bill and travelling 
expenses. “ Of course we must go first-class,” he 
mentally concluded, “‘as we came up. What will 
they say if they hear that I took my bride a 
second-class jaunt?” 

They had not been settled down at Follie Villa 
more than two or three weeks, before poor Dora’s 
eyes began to be opened to the true state of their 
circumstances; and as the time passed on, she 
gradually learnt more and more. Had the whole 
truth burst upon her at once, she might have 
fietted herself to death over it; but it was quite 
bad enough to have it come as it did, bit by bit. 
Poor Dora felt like one who had been rearing a 
beautiful structure upon what was supposed to be 
solid rock, but which proved to be nothing better 
than sand, which might give way at any moment, 
and cause terrible destruction. 

“ And so all this has to be paid for, and your 
income is little over a hundred a-year, Albert,” she 


said, almost bitterly, for her distress was great. 
“Oh! why did you deceive me? I should not have 
loved you one bit less, or have been less willing to 
marry you, if you had told me that your means 
were so limited, and that you must begin life in a 


far humbler way than this. I should have been 
perfectly satisfied with ever such a humble house 
and simple furniture within our means; but the 
sight of this will be only a sorrow to me hence- 
forth. Do let us send a lot of it back, Albert, 
and go to a smaller and much cheaper house, and 
T’ll take music pupils again, and we'll keep no 
company, 80 we shall soon get out of debt.” 

“T shouldn’t think of such a thing,” replied 
Albert, proudly. “ What! turn out of this hand- 
some little villa into a common cottage, get rid of 
our furniture, and let my wife be a teacher! What 
would they say to that, I wonder? ‘They’d make 
the town too hot for me.” 

“Oh, Albert! what need we trouble about what 
anybody would say or think of us ?” urged Dora. 

“We must trouble,” he replied. “It is neces- 
sary that we should do our utmost to keep up 
appearances. ‘Let the world know you want 
money, and you're certain to get its abuse,’ is a 
very true saying.” 

“— Well, there’s a great difference between keep- 
ing up a thoroughly respectable appearance, and 
going such lengths as this. Of course, Albert, 
those who know what your income is, would 
directly think you have overstepped the bounds 


a 
by beginning life in such style as this. Now I gp 
account for Mr. Webb’s grave silence and manifes, 
surprise, when you showed him over the hong 
the other day: he knows what your income js,” 

The Mr. Webb alluded to, was one of Albert's 
fellow-clerks at the bank—a steady-going, middle. 
aged man, who lived in most unpretentious style 
himself. 

“Webb was envious, perhaps,” laughed Alber; 
“or surprised at my good taste, Dora.” 

“Oh, Albert!” said Dora, distressfully, “don't 
, be wilfully blind. Do open your eyes and see what 
is before us. It is now three months since yon had 
these things, and the bills have been sent in with 
requests for payment. Something must be done, 
and if you don’t agree to my taking pupils, I cay 
only look on, miserable and helpless.” 

“T’ll tell you what’ll be done, and then don't 
you trouble your head any more about my busi- 
| ness,” said Albert, in a sharper tone than he had 

ever before used to his wife ;—‘ I'll tell you what'll 
, be done: the fellows will just have to wait for my 
| money, as they do for other people’s, and I shall 
pay them gradually, as it suits me.” 

“ But where is the money to come from, Albert? 
It won’t fall from the sky. There is only one way 
, that I can see, and that is, by curtailing our daily 
expenses considerably. We could live much 
cheaper than we do.” 

“ How could we?” asked Albert, snappishly. 

“Why, by going without many unnecessary 
| things that we now have, by keeping no company, 
and by sending our younger servant away. Then, 
if we were in a less pretentious house, our rent 
and other household expenses would be much 
| lighter.” 

“No—no, Dora; we shall do very well as we are 
if we only have patience. I’m not going to throw 
up my house, three months after marriage, to be 
made the laughing-stock of the town.” 

Dora was silent for a few moments, then she 
| said, “But we must try to live cheaper, eh, Albert? 
For my own part, I’d be willing to live on the 
poorest fare to get out of debt. There are bills for 
| living running on; those must be met, or the 
| supplies will be stopped. We must certainly be 
more careful.” 

“I know you're a good little wife,” said Albert, 
more kindly ; “but you are a stupid, anxious little 
goose! You just leave my affairs to me; I shall 
manage all right.” 

What could poor Dora do? Her advice and 
entreaties were set at nought; and the constant 
weight of anxiety upon her robbed her of all 
energy to ect. She became quite passive, listless, 
‘and joyless; and seemed like one settled down 
to await destruction which appeared inevitable. 
Albert did not perceptibly curtail any of his 
expenses; he pursued his headstrong course 9% 
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a 
srimmingly as if his income had been five- 
hundred a-year. In an off-hand way, he put his 
qeditors off when they dunned him; but, mean- 
ghile, he was getting deeper and deeper involved 
indifficulties, which threatened to be inextricable. 
fe got a large loan as privately as possible; but, 
that served to get him out of one pit only to sink 
him into another and a deeper one. 

At length, after about eighteen months of 
maneuvring and deceit, Mr. Albert found himself 
lodged in prison for debt. The exposure of his 
afairs so affected him there, that it seemed, for a 
time, doubtful whether he woule ever leave the 
place alive. His foolhardy recklessness was made 
manifest to all the gossips and newsmongers whom 
he had always so dreaded. His house of furniture 
yas sold for the benefit of clamouring creditors ; 
and his wife was obliged to find shelter, with her 
young babe, at her mother’s home. Two or three 
times a-week, she made her way to the county 
prison to visit her husband; and there with tears, 
yet with much hope, she tried to cheer him, and 
rob the future of some of its gloom. 

She sat with him one cold afternoon, leaning 
her head against his shoulder, and chafing his 
hands, “ Thank God,” she said, “‘you haven’t done 
aything criminal to try to get yourself out of 
difficulties, Albert; you haven’t robbed any man 
of money, or done any other dreadful thing.” 

“But I have robbed men of money’s worth,” he 
groaned. “I see it now, Dora; but I would not 
listen to you when you used to tell me how dis- 
honest it was to get into people’s debt for the 
sake of keeping up false appearances. That has 
been the bane of me from my youth up; I have 
lived in terror of not standing high in the estima- 
tion of my fellows, and that in regard to appear- 
ance and station, rather than in mental power or 
norality; fool that I’ve been !” 

“But if you learn lessons of wisdom from this 
terrible calamity that has overtaken us, good will 
come out of the evil,” said Dora, hopefully. “Just 
resolve, Albert, from henceforth never to care one 
jot for anybody’s opinion of our circumstances or 
our doings with regard to money matters. We 
will begin life over again in a better way, and be 
happy and content to live quite within our means— 
won't we? Mr. What-will-they-say shall never, 
Never harass us and involve us in sorrows again, 
Albert, shall he?” 

“Oh, I hope not, Dora; and yet the thought of 
defying him rather terrifies me.” 

“Ah, that’s because you’ve been his slave so 
long, dear,” replied Dora, pleasantly. “ It doesn’t 
terrify me in the least. I’d have braved him from 
the very first, if you had only been willing. You 
know I wanted to live in humble style, take pupils, 

and all the rest of it.” 
“Yes, you are a good darling,” he replied, with 





a tenderness and thorough appreciation which ho 
had never before manifested; for now he saw him- 
self in his true character—cowardly and selfish— 
and Dora in hers—brave and self-denying. 

“ And, oh! we shall be so happy!” continued 
Dora, in a hopeful and almost exulting tone; 
“happier than we have ever been before; for now 
we shall have full confidence in each other, and we 
shall be living in a way that will give us peace, 
and in which we may confidently ask God’s bless- 
ing. And when your affairs are settled, so that 
you can go on again, we will have so few expenses 
that in time we shall save enough to give every 
man his due, and so get reproach taken away from 
our name; and I will teach music henceforth, ch, 
Albert ?” 

“Anything you like, dear,” he assented; “I 
must certainly be as brave as you are concerning 
Mr. What-will-they-say. But you know, Dora, 
sometimes I feel that I really cannot stay in the 
town when I leave this place. I should like to go 
away somewhere where we are not known.” 

“ And our bad name would soon follow us,” said 
Dora. “No, Albert, we will not do that; we will 
just stay here and live down the past. Never 
mind old What-will-they-say ! he will soon confess 
himself thoroughly beaten. I’ve been thinking 
and praying over things, and I’ve come to the 
conclusion, Albert, that the best thing you can do 
is to try to get into an accountant’s office for a 
time—Mr. Locker’s. You know he’s a dear old 
friend of my mother’s, and a true Christian, and 
he’d never turn away from one who wanted to 
make a new, brave start in life, after wrong-doing 
for which one was heartily sorry. Then, after a 
time you might get back to your old place at the 
bank, when folks have regained their confidence 
in you; and they will soon do that, dearie, I know. 
They will soon see the honesty of your new course, 
and of all your intentions.” 

“ God bless you for your cheering words, Dora,” 
said Albert, with quiet fervour; “they seem to 
strengthen me to do and dare.” 

“But you must ask God’s strength, Albert,” 
said Dora, earnestly; “that alone can sustain you 
through all the difficulties you will have to en- 
counter.” 

After a short silence, she looked up at him, 
smilingly, and said, “ Bertie, do you know I feel 
somehow more hopeful and happy at this moment 
than I have ever done with you before! Isn’t 
that strange? Here, in prison, without a home 
or a pound in the world, I am quite happy! It is 
because I am full of hope, and because I feel sure 
that we are coming out of this trouble to achieve 
a complete victory over Mr. What-will-they-say— 
that enemy who has caused us so much sorrow 
and sin, and who is constantly worrying the lives 
of thousands around us. Oh, won’t we hold him 
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in scorn henceforth! Won't we defy him, and live 
at peace in some humble little cottage!” 

Dora ended with a silvery laugh, that sounded 
in the gloomy prison like sweetest music. 

And so they did brave the old fellow through all 
their after life. In the course of a few years, 
Albert paid twenty shillings in the pound to every 
man whose goods he had once foolishly purchased ; 
and though some of the gossips did toss their 
heads and wag their tongues at the young couple 
who had “been brought down in the world, and 
serve them right” (these phrases were always 
coupled together); and although many comments 
were made upon Mr. Everton’s somewhat shabby 
coats, &c., and on Mrs. Everton’s non-recognition 
of fashion—upon the “bit of a house” they lived 





in, and the pauper-like fare which it was said they 
existed upon—though these things were talked 
about to exhaustion, still our young friends found 
that it made them no poorer, nor did it hurt them 
or rob them in the very least of their peace of mind, 

After all, you know, one doesn’t go through half 
the trouble by braving Mr. What-will-they-say 
that they do by caring for him. So in the endalf 
was well, and Albert Everton went through lifeg 
wiser and happier man than he ever thought to be 
when in his youth he yielded allegiance to the old 
tyrant aforesaid. 

I need not tack a moral to the end of my story, 
as you have surely seen that, from beginning to 
end, one has been running through it like a con. 
spicuous thread. 








OFFICIOUS FRANK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY POWELL. 


T’S only a nickname, you know—what the 
French call a sobriquet. For my part, I 
think nicknames very stupid and illbred ; 
there’s no real wit in them, or if there is, 
4S) it’s sure to be ill-natured. A poor sort of 
joke, I cali it, when there’s one persen that 
can’t join in it; which must be the case, you know, 
concerning a nickname. And then the absurdity of 
it is, that whereas the wit, if there be any, only 
belongs to the person who first hit on the nickname, 
every one that repeats it afterwards, thinks he’s 
witty too !—the most mistaken idea ! 

How did I come by it, do you ask? Oh, when I 
was quite a little boy; when Lady Bray was staying 
with us, with her disagreeable, snapping terrier— 
Spite by name and spite by nature. One day when 
Lady Bray was going with my mother to a pic-nic, I 
said, “Don’t you think you’d better leave Spite 
behind? because mamma doesn’t like him, you know.” 
She said, “No, certainly not; where I go, Spite goes; 
and it is no concern of yours, you officious little 
fellow.” After that, she and my mother had words, 
and first were warm and afterwards cool; and my 
mother could never be persuaded that Lady Bray did 
not bear her malice about Spite. She said, “I wish, 
Frank, you had not been so officious;” and after 
that, I was often called Officious Frank. 

Quite a fatality attended me at school, after my 
running into the playground one day and shouting, 
“Here comes the tart-woman!” The tart-woman 
had been forbidden to come, it seemed, in consequence 
of some nefarious practices; and my cry being over- 
heard by the usher, he sent her packing, which was 
deeply resented by the boys, especially Tom Baker, 
who said roughly, “What business was it of yours 
to bawl out that she was coming? We should have 
seen her soon enough, and had some tarts.” 





“ Oh,” said little Piper, in his weak, shrill voice, 
“Frank Newcome is always called Officious Frank at 
home!” which was a mean thing of him to divulge; 
for how would he have known it if I had not taken 
him home one half-holiday, when he had cricket, and 
croquet, and bagatelle, and pound-cake, and lobster- 
patties and gooseberry-fool? It was returning evil 
for good, and therefore a mean thing of him, I shall 
always think andsay; and the nickname stuck by me 
all the time I was at school. Not that Piper was 
malicious enough to wish that; but unfortunately, 
when one puts an ill-natured thing in circulation, it 
is quite impossible to know when it will step. 

My putting a spoke in young Heavitree’s wheel 
was really ludicrous; only so very unfortunate, I 
had not the least idea in the world, you will under- 
stand, that my sister Louisa liked him. I thought 
he was positively disagreeable to her, for I had often 
heard her say sharp things when he paid her exag- 
gerated compliments; and “that tiresome fellow 
George” was the mildest name she had for him; 80 
that when I heard he was coming down to wish good- 
bye before his ship sailed, I thought the kindest thing 
I could do was to stick to herlike wax. We were out 
walking, I remember, by chance taking the road he 
was sure to come, when he suddenly leaped over 4 
stile when we were least expecting him, having taken 
a short cut. I had but just time, to whisper loudly 
to Louisa, with very round eyes, “ Here’s George— 
what a pity!” She turned very red, and the next 
instant he had seized both her hands, and was 
squeezing them violently. I looked at him as much 
as to say, “You mustn’t do that!” but he did not 
mind it a bit, nor even notice me; so then thought 
I, “I’m not going to leave my sister to you, Master 
George; I shall take good care of her.” So I walked 
on one side of her and he on the other, and I kept 
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Joking full up in his face, whatever he said, and 
striking in whenever I could get in a word; and 
Louisa looked quite confused and ready to cry. At | 
last George said, “There’s a squirrel, Frank! run | 
after it.” 

But I gave him a little nod and a knowing look, 
and said, “No, thank you; I don’t want to; and | 
pesides, there isn’t a squirrel.” 

He muttered, “ You broth of a boy!” which made 
Louisa laugh, and we walked for an hour or more; | 
put meanwhile some of the others joined us, and | 
when we got back, there were visitors, and after one 
thing and another, George went away. Then, didn’t 
Ieatch it! Louisa was crosser to me than she had 
ever been in her life (for she wasn’t cross generally), | 
and Charlotte said tomy mother— 

“Tt was too bad of Frank, mamma—he would 
never quit her for one moment; and I am sure | 
George meant to propose.” 

Iwas not supposed to hear this, but my mother 


| anonymous fame, and preserved his incognito. 


domestic expenses. 


, of it right and left, and drove them into a corner. 
| It never was answered, which we took as a triumphant 


proof that it was irrefutable. We enjoyed the triumph 
among ourselves, however, for my father only desired 
It 
was well for him he did, for when men openly commit 
themselves to any set of opinions, they cannot, for 
shame, forsake them; but my father, not having 
committed himself, did not mind afterwards changing 
sides on conviction, and becoming a staunch sup- 
porter of the party he had previously attacked. 

We were not very well off, compared with many 
of our friends, and my father was burthened with 
He began to grow fretful when 
my mother asked him for money; and I know she 
often shed a tear because, with all her contrivances, 
she was obliged from time to time to do so. 
There were my brothers to be provided for, and my 
sisters to have finishing lessons; and clothes and 


| new furniture had occasionally to be bought, and of 


presently called me to her, and gave me a long | course the household bills were always coming in; 
lecture in general terms, saying that if I continually | and prices were rising. I’ve heard her say, “I wish 
made myself so officious and disagreeable, everybody | fixed incomes would rise, when prices rise:” but 


would dislike me. I burst out with, “Why, I’m | 
sure I thought Louisa couldn’t beer him!” which 
mamma could hardly help laughing at; but she 
frowned the next moment, and said that to impress 
om my mind what a disagreeable fault I had, I | 
should learn the names of all the kings of France. 
So there was I floundering among Clovis and Pepin 
and Dagobert, not forgetting all the Charleses, 
Henries, and Louises, which I have never thoroughly 
learnt to this day. But what impressed my fault (if | 
it was one) more on my conscience than all the 
kings of France, was poor Louisa’s long face and 
listless mien for many a day after George had gone 
tosea ; because I loved her very dearly; she was the 
nicest of all my sisters, and would always make my 
sails, rub my paints, and give me bits of string. I 
would therefore not have hindered her wishes on any 
account, could I have had the least idea what they | 
were, But when girls say one thing and mean 
another, and pretend to hate people and like them 
all the while, let them look to themselves, that’s all! 
“A reproof sinks deeper into a wise man than a 
hundred stripes into a fool,”—so says King Solomon; 
therefore it must be true. This affair of poor | 


: | 
Iouisa’s sank into my heart, though I could not | 


accuse myself of any intentional wrong to her—quite | 
the reverse. It had all been from want of knowledge | 
of the world, and of human nature, 

“Now,” thought I, “I'll act wisely all my life, and | 


hever say or do an inconsiderate thing again.’”’” We 


i 
| 


| 


| 
| 


that they never will or cau, you know. 

My father was looking out for scme place under 
Government; and at length heard of one that would 
exactly suit him. He solicited the interest of one or 
two friends, and one of these, a Mr. Glendower, told 
him that if he could but gain the good-will of a 
great man named Price, he would secure the place 
for certain. At his instance, my father went to pay 
his respects to Mr. Price, who seemed much to like 
his address and turn of thought; but unfortunately 
they were interrupted before anything was settled. 
My father having cursorily mentioned that he had 
one or two interesting letters of Sir William Temple 
in his possession, Mr. Price fancied ‘he should like 
to see them; and next morning called unexpectedly 
when my father was out. He said he wished to 


| write a note to my father, and was shown into the 


study, where I, then a tall lad, was the sole person 
to receive him. He was a bulky, authoritative- 
looking man, with a good deal of self-importance. 
Eyeing me sharply, he said, “Oh, what, young 
Newcome ?—young Newcome from school. "What 


| are you doing there? what is your form?” and 


asked me one or two leading questions. I, horribly 
frightened, yet answered him right, on which he 
smiled a little and said, “Good, good—quick boy ; 
quick boy—your father’s own son! Look sharp, and 
you may make a figure in the world.” 

This encouraged me, and I rambled on from one 
thing to another, he seeming amused, and asking 


all make such resolutions, I suppose ; and think we | many questions about my father, whom I could see 

aot up to them, till we put our foot into it again. | he thought very well of, till I, thinking to do him a 
My father, I will here observe, was a great politi- | capital turn, said, “ And he writes, sir! he’s such a 

tian, and very adverse to the party whose views ' clever writer! scarcely any one knows it out of his 

differed from his. He wrote a pamphlet, called “Up, | family.” 

Guards, and at Them!” in which he hit the leaders “Hey? ho! hum. Asonnetteer, perhaps, or essayist.” 
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“No, indeed, sir; he writes on grand subjects, 
only fit for clever men. Just see.” And with 
eagerness I put my father’s pamphlet into his hands. 

An extraordinary change took place in his counte- 
nance. He said, “Ho—humph!” threw himself 
into my father’s chair, crossed his legs, and began 
to read. His face grew darker and darker as he 
proceeded. I began to fear I had made a mess 
of it, but could not think why. The pamphlet was 
£0 very clever, you know. At length he said, in a 
constrained voice, “So this is your father’s, is it? 
I believe I cannot wait for him any longer. Give 
me pen, ink, and paper ; I’ll write him a line.” 

I did so, trembling. Having finished his short 
note, he rose, buttoned up his coat, muttered, “‘Every 
man has his price—ha, ha! very good,” grimly 
nodded at me and left the house. 

I was idly sucking my pen when my father re- 
turned. He hastily cried, ‘‘ Mr. Price has been here; 
where’s his letter?” and tore it open. 

Directly he had glanced over it, he cried, “ Boy, 
you’ve ruined me!” and threw it on the table. 

“ Oh, father!” 

“Read it yourself, and see the consequence of 
your idiotic folly.” 

It ran thus :— 

Mr. Price called with the intention of offering to Mr. New- 
come’s acceptance the place he desired; but the perusal of 
“ Up, Guards, and at Them,” obligingly afforded him by his 
son, has rendered it out of the question, “Every man has 
his Price.” 

I need not dwell on my father’s sorrow and anger, 
nor on my own deep regret, though I had only acted 
on the best-of motives. I cannot bear to think 
about it even now. 

After this we became very poor. There is no 
good in telling of all the shifts we were put to. 
The boys were sent to an inferior school; the girls 
were content with turned dresses and faded ribbons. 
We kept scarcely any company, and our living was 
very frugal. I got a clerkship, and worked hard at 
it, too; giving up all my dreams of “making a 
figure in the world.”’ Louisa behaved like an angel; 
she was my greatest solace; the comfort of my father 
and mother. Perhaps she was not quite as pretty 
as she had been when George went tosea. I don’t 
know; she was thinner and paler, but had more 
expression, and a very sweet one. She was continu- 
ally thinking of others, and doing something for 
them. She kept me steady, more than anything else. 
She made the house cheerful when otherwise it 
would have been dull, 

One evening I was on my way home, when some 
one hailed me from afar with a loud “Hoy!” I 





looked about, and saw a jolly-looking young naval . 
officer making towards me; and who should he by _ 
but George ! 

He began with, “Hallo, Frank! Hold hard, my 
boy. How are allat home? How’s Louisa ?” 

“Oh, George,” said I, with a swelling heart, 
“we've had bad times lately. My father’s not at gl] 
well off now, and we’ve as much as we can do to 
make both ends meet, so you must not be surprised 
at the way you will find us in; but we shall all hy. 
very glad to make you welcome, nevertheless, if you 
don’t mind it, and I’m sure Louisa will be very . 
glad to see you.” 

“That will make up to me for everything else,” 
said he; “but are you sure that’s not blarney? 
Perhaps it is only your officious kindness——” 

“No,” said I;. “I’ve done for ever with 
officious; and I know quite well that she’ll be very 
glad to see you.” 

‘Mind you don’t get in the way, then, this time,” 
said he, patting me on the shoulder. “If it hadn't 
been for you, you young scamp, I should have gone 
out engaged.” : 

Of course I said how sorry I was. 

“And now,” said he, “I’m made post, and am 
going to be on shore for some time. I’ve some 
prize-money, too, so that we shall all go on comfort. 
ably. Have you given up the old house ?” 

“Yes, and there’s a great board put up.” 

“The great board shall come down. J’ll take the 
house,’and we’ll all go back together, and you shall 
all live in it (if Louisa will marry me), while we go 
on our wedding tour+a pretty long one; and then 
your father and mother shall take care of her and 
the house too, when I’m obliged to go to sea.” 

“Oh, George! how jolly !” 

We reached home as I spoke; and I was going to 
rush in and cry, ‘‘ Who do you think I’ve brought 
home?” but George took me by the shoulders, turned 
me round, and suid, “No; it’s my turn now. You 
just walk off somewhere ; I don’t care where, so that 
you keep clear of Louisa and me.” 

Of course I did so, though it was rather a dis- 
appointment; and I kept away a long time, though 
they called it short. When I joined them, they 
were looking as happy as possible ;- Louisa’s eyes 
and cheeks as bright as in the old days, George im 
a downright glow, my father and mother looking 
supremely contented, and all of them willing I 
should share the general felicity. Oh, was it nota 
happy evening! Before long, my father got a place 
that exactly suited him, though only moderately 
lucrative; but we have since been happier than we 
ever were before in our lives. 





